6o                      THE TIME OF CALAMITY

reappeared, his whip slung from his shoulder and his hands in his
pockets.

He spat before him a gob as straight as a shot that sprayed in a
frothy star on a stone. Then he fumbled lengthily in his pockets
and drew out a fag-paper and some shreds of tobacco. He rolled his
cigarette between two fingers, using one hand, then spat again and,
with a trumpeter's gesture, swung the paper to his tongue: a match
crackled under his left shoe and I saw the smoke climb up and beyond
like a tiny mist soon puffed away by the wind.

As he drew at his cigarette, the man talked to himself. I heard
the sound of his voice, like the creak of a chain in a well. Horrible
oaths broke hoarse from his lips. At first I could only catch one or
two, then I heard disjointed phrases:

'Christ! I should have fixed it up as piece-work, instead of so
much a day., . . . They're as thick as fleas, these curs! Ah, the
shite . . * But if I'm to do them in, it'll have to be so much a head.
Well, how much? I say twenty sous . . . Strike me pink, it's three
francs I'd better say. Twenty sous? Three francs? Well, let them
chew on it . . . Anyway, we'll see! It's up to the big shots! They
can come down. . . . But it's certain I won't finish them off except as
piece-work."

He shut the double door, swung back the wood cross-bar and scraped
his heels on the earth floor of the yard. Then he got into the shafts
of the handcart and left my well, his face still turned earthwards.
I had not managed to tell whether he was young or old. . . .

When the creaking of the wheels had died, away down the alley,
the dogs started howling again. They sobbed as they answered each
other like children lost in the snow. For over an hour I heard their
moans continue, I could now distinguish one from another, could
tell how much time would alternate between that high-pitched howl
that drowned all others and the raucous panting that was, as it were,
the accompaniment to this terrible concert. Neither my will nor
familiarity seemed to avail to make me indifferent to that tumult.
Yet, no sound exists that man cannot, in time, thrust into silence or
drive out from what he feels: neither the roar of trains on the per-
manent way, nor mountain torrents cascading down, nor even that
of the cannon. But this medley of howls and moans, this tumult of
dogs shut in the gloom of the low house, compelled recognition as
the only sounds one could not possibly ignore. I could not stop
listening to them. And as time passed, I realized ever more clearly
that these utterances were atrocious because they were like human
moans, though more atrocious still because there was missing in them
what we call consciousness. Huma'n and inhuman at the same time,
they resembled the cries of the last agony, when the suffering flesh
cries and cries out though the spirit has departed.